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British Benefactors. 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, 


FOUNDER OF THE RUYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Fewmen have so high a claim to rank among 
‘the “ Benefactors ” to their country as this 
‘excellent citizen: and, although two monu- 
ments of his munificence, Gresham College 
‘and the Royal Exchange, have already been 
iustrated in the Mirror, the portrait of their 
illustrious founder, it may be presumed, will 
be-equally acceptable to our readers. 

‘Sit Thomas was the younger son of Sir 
Richard Gresham, a public-spirited merchant 
ef London, and descended from an ancient 

in Norfoitk: he was bern in London 
£91519, and received an academical education 
@ Caius College, then Gonvil Hall, Cam- 
ss alla he shoue as an accomplished 
But his father wishing him to 
fellow the commercial pursuits of the family, 
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he was bound apprentice to his uncle, Sir 
John Gresham, a mercer. who endowed the 
free-school of Holt, in Norfolk. In 1543, 
Sir Thomas was admitted a member of the 
Mereers’ Company; soon after which he 
married. During his father’s lifetime, he 
carried on his business with great diligence: 
after his death he was, in 1552, appointed 
by the regency of Edward VI., agent of the 
king’s money affairs at Antwerp, an office 
which his father had formerly held; and in 
which he acted so much to the satisfaction 
of the court that Edward VI., a few weeks 
before his death, granted to him and his heirs 
for ever a pension of 100/. as a mark of his 
favour; and in the course of that reign he 
obtuined grants of estates and reveisiuns te 
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the value of 300/ a year. But, as far as 
regarded his posterity, these gifts were totally 
unavailing ; for, in 1564, Sir Thumas lost his 
only son at the age of sixteen; and, from 
that time, having none of his own family 
to provide for, he began to divert his grief by 
undertakings of public utility. The design 
of erecting for the merchants of London a 
burse, or exchange, in imitation of that of 
Antwerp, first entertained by his father, was 
carried into effect by Sir Thomas, who had 
been knighted by Elizabeth at her accession; 
for the City having agreed to purchase a piece 
of ground for the purpose, he began the 
erection at his own expense in 1566, and 
brought it to completion within three years.* 

When the troubles in the Low Countries 
interrupted the accustomed loans to the Crown 
from Antwerp, Sir Thomas Gresham advised 
the minister, Cecil, to apply to the merchants 
of his own country ; and though the company 
of Merchant Adventurers at first refused the 
trequired loan, yet, his influence together with 
more mature consideration of their own inte- 
rests, afterwards induced several of the mert- 
chants and aldermen to lend Her Majesty 
various sums of meney, to the amount of 
16,000/., for six months, at six per cent. inte- 
rest. And this may be considered as the 
commencement of the vast advances since 
made to the Crown by the same body, and con- 
stituting our present National Debt; which 
of course can never be said to be caused by 
our benefactor, who only took the business 
out of the hands of foreigners. 

Gresham having himself received an ex- 
cellent education, became impressed with 
the value of learning, different from that 
formerly entertained by men of business; 
and it appeared to him worthy of his patriotic 
spirit to bestow part of his wealth in founding 
a college for the sciences in his native city. 
The University of Cambridge endeavoured to 
dissuade him from thus establishing a rival 
institution ; but his determination was fixed, 
and by his will he devised his house in 
Bishopsgate-street for the purpose of being 
converted into habitations and lecture-rooms 
for’seven professors, or lecturers, on the seven 
iberal sciences, who were to receive a salary 
out of the revenues of the Royal Exchange ; 
these lectures being delivered free to every 
one who would attend them.¢ After having 
so materially promoted the mercantile inte- 
rests of London, and, as he thought, the 
scientific instruction of its inhabitants, he 
did not forget the humbler and more needy 
objects of charity, but left 53¢. 6s. 8d., yearly, 
for the provision of eight alms-people residing 
in the alms-houses, which he had founded 
behind his house; these have been re- 


® For the details of this edifice, see Mirror, vol. 
xiv., p. 257. 

+ For an engraving and description of Gresham 
College, see Mirror, vol, xxiii, p. 209. 
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built in Whitecross-street, and the alms. 
folk now receive an annual allowance of 261 
each, besides their clothes, worth another 81, 
and two chaldrons of coal a-piece. Gresham 
left also 10/. to each of the prisons of New. 
gate, Ludgate, King’s Bench, the Marshal. 
sea, and the two compters in Wood-street 
and the Poultry; and the like sum to the 
hospitals of Christchurch, St. Bartholomew, 
Bethlehem, and St. Thomas. 

In the possession of general respect and 
esteem, Sir Thomas Gresham died suddenly, 
November 2), 1579, in his sixty-first year, 
and was buried in his own parish church of 
St. Helen’s: having to his utmost contributed 
to the honour of the crown, the interest of 
his country, and the well-being of his fellow. 
citizens, and done more towards the prosperity 
of London than any other individual before 
him.—From a Correspondent. 





fflanners and Customs. 


CHARITY TO PROMOTE EARLY RISING. 


From the 32nd Report of the Commissioners 
on Charities, it appears that in 1664, one 
Richard Palmer, of Wokingham, in Wilt 
shire, granted to that parish in trust, half an 
acre of meadow land, the rents and profits of 
which were to be paid as a salary to the 
sexton, or such other person as the trustees 
should appoint, to ring the greatest bell of 
Wokingham church half an hour every even- 
ing, from eight o’clock, and every morning 
at four o'clock, or as near these hours as 
might be, from the 10th of September to the 
1}th of March in each year, for ever. The 
benefactor’s object was “ not only that as 
many as might live within the sound might 
be thereby induced to a timely going to rest 
in the evening, and early ansing in the 
morning to the labours and duties of their 
several callings, (things ordinarily attended 
and rewarded with thrift and_proficiency,) 
and that strangers and others who should 
happen in winter nights, within hearing of 
the ringing of the said bell, to lose their way 
in the country, might be informed of the 
time of night, and receive some guidance into 
their right way; and fur which rational ends 
he conceived his said work could not but be 
well liked by any discreet person, the same 
being done and well approved of in most of 
the cities and market towns, and many other 
places in the kingdom ; but alsv to the better 
end aimed at by him, that all those whose 
care of being mindful of their latter end 
should incline them thereunto, might thereby 
take occasion, at the ringing of the — 
bell, to think of their own passing bell 

day of death, and at the ringing of the said 
morning bell, might also think of their resur- 
rection and call to their last judgment; whic 
things doing he believed no man, unless very 
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much hardened, could at the same time wil- 
fully and resolutely propound to himself the 
Jeading of a wicked life, but rather be de- 
ferred and taken from it; and upon further 
trust, that it should happen that the ringing 
of the said beil should be hindered or wil- 
fully neglected by any persons whatsoever, 
that then his trustees for the time being 
should pay the rents and profits of the said 
close, during the time of any such hinderance 
or neglect, to the right heirs of the said 
Bichard Palmer.” 

The following is a copy of a letter, without 
date, from the daughter of the donor, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Richard Grape, town-clerk of 
Wokingham, relative to Richard Palmer’s 
vill. 


. Sir,—This following clause is the only one in my 
father’s will that relates to the ringing of the bell; 
namely :—“ Also I give unto my loving friends, John 
Tutt, of Mattingley, in the county of Southtou, 
Gent., and Charles Haynes, of London, Gent., the 
sum of 20/. in trust, for the purchasing of lands of 
the clear yearly value of 20s. by the year for ever, 
forthe miintenance of a ringiug of a bell in Woking- 
ham Church, at such times, and in such manuer, as 
Thave already settled a small pareel of meadow land 
lying in Eversley to that purpose.” 

I can assure you this land lying in Eversley was 
not let to R. Hawkins by my pas, 

From her that will be glad to serve you, 
SusanNau PaLmer. 

We could not learn that there had been 
any subsequent conveyance of the first-men- 
tioned premises, or any deed in existence 
telating to the latter. There are two small 
pieces of land in the parish of Eversley, about 
half an acre each, near the Longwater, (that 
on the Berkshire side being called Bell Mead,) 
in respect of which 2/. has always been paid 
yearly to the sexton of Wokingham by the 

mer family, at present represented by 

Charles Fyshe Palmer, Esq. Although there 
isa strong presumption that these two half 
acres are the subjects of the above conveyance 
and devise, respectively, we have not thought 
it necessary, in the absence of documentary 
evidence, tu disturb the above arrangement, 
the sum paid yearly as a rent-charge being 
Tepresented to be amply equivalent to the 
improved annual value of the land. 

e bell is regularly rung every evening 
at eight, and every morning at four, from 
the 10th of September to the 10th of March, 
yearly, P. Q. 





British Colonies. 
COLONRI. TALBOT’s SKETCHES OF CANADA. 
(Continued from page 57.) 
i House Flies. 
_ House flies are an overwhelming plague 
in every part of the country. I think I may 
safely say that a single Canadian cabin con- 
tains a yreater number of these insects than 
can be collected in a whole English parish. 
As well might a Canadian hope to prevent 
H 2 
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the clouds from obscuring the sun, as to 
preserve his goods and chattels, doors and 
windows, from the filth of these troublesoine 
creatures. In city, town, and country, win- 
dows of every description are rendered so 
dirty by these pests, that a person unacquainted 
with the cause would not hesitate to pronounce 
the people shamefully inattentive to external 
appearances, but this state of things is in 
truth unavoidable. I have known persons 
who have made a constant practice of wash- 
ing their windows every morning, and on 
looking at these very windows in the evening, 
one would not suppose that they had been 
touched with water since the day that Noah’s 
ark rested on Mount Ararat. Fly-traps are 
as common in Canada as rat-traps in St. 
Helena; but notwithstanding all the means 
resorted to for reducing their numbers, flies 
are still so abundant that a child can scarcely 
open its mouth without running the risk of 
being suffocated by the quantity that eagerly 
tey to descend its throat. 


Bees. 


Bees which are now very plentiful in every 
part of America were, it is said, never seen 
in the country before the arrival of Europeans. 
The Indians, who have no name for them 
in their own language, call them English 
flies. Honey is very cheap in all the old 
settlements, and many of the farmers have 
from twenty to thirty hives; independent of 
which, trees are discovered in the forests 
from whose hollow trunks from 70 to 150 Ibs. 
of honey are frequently extracted. The mode 
in which these trees are found is as follows : 
—The hunters collect a number of bees off 
the flowers bordering on the forest, and con- 
fine them in a small box, at the bottom of 
which is a piece of honeycomb, and on the 
lid a square of glass large enough to admit 
the light into every part. When the bees 
are supposed to be satisfied with honey, two 
or three are allowed to escape, and the direc- 
tion which they take in flying away is atten- 
tively observed until they become lost in the 
distance. The huuter then proceeds towards 
the spot where his view became obscured, and 
relieving one or two more of the prisoners, he 
also matks their course. This process is 
repeated, until the bees which are let fly, 
instead of following the same direction as 
their predecessors, take the direct opposite 
course, by which the hunter is convinced 
that he must be past the object of his pursuit; 
for it is a well known fact that if yon take a 
bee from a flower situated at any given dis- 
tance south of the tree to which that bee 
belongs, and carry it in the ciosest confine- 
ment to an equal distance on the north side 
of the tree, he will, when allowed to escape, 
after flying in a circle for a moment, make 
his course direct to his dulce domum, without 
inclining in the least to the right hand or the 
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left. His next great ol,ject is to distinguish 
the tree which contains the honey, from 
others which stand in the same direction. 
This is effected by placing a piece of huney- 
com) on a heated brick, the odour of which 
when in the act of melting, is so strong and 
alluring, as to entice the whole colony to 
come down from their citadel in quest of the 
honey, of which the fragrant smell has been 
the herald. Nothing then remains but to 
cut down the tree, and the quantity of honey 
found in its excavated trunk, seldom fails to 
compensate the hunter very amply for his 
perseverance. 
Bull Frogs. 

Although the birds of America are not 
exceedingly musical, yet the forests of Canada 
may be truly said to ring with natural music 
frore the beginning of spring to the end of 
summer. The sameness of the Canadian 
thrush’s notes, and the absence of the black- 
bird’s whistle, are in some degree compen- 
sated both with regard to variety and novelty 
by the roaring of the bull-frogs, and the 
howling, quacking, groaning, and screeching, 
of its numerous affinities. These animals 
have been ludicrously termed Dutch nightin- 
gales; because, like those birds, they never 
cease, night or day, during the whole summer, 
to send forth their hideous yells with such 
force and effect, that it is difficult to hear 
anything but frog music from the beginning 
of May to the end of September. The forests 
and all swampy places are literally covered 
with them; it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing equal to the noise and variety of their 
notes. The loud bellowing of some, which 
from their superior size and strength of lungs 
appear to be chiefs, the quacking of others, 
the melancholy groaning of a few scattered 
up and down, as if to mingle sorrow with 
rejoicing, and the harsh screeching of a 
fourth party, produce altogether such a sin- 
gular combination of sounds, as beggars all 
description. Some of them roar comparatively 
asa lion, and appear to lead the concert ; for the 
moment they commence, you hear every in- 
congruity of sound, from the harsh lowing of 
an ox to the almost inaudible chirping of a 
humming-bird. A person listening to this 
music without knowing by what instiuments 
it is performed, would feel inclined to suppose 
that all the beasts of the forest and fowls of 
the air had assembled together, and were 
tuning their voices preparatory to the com- 
mencement of a grand chorus in celebration 
of the “ Grata vice Veris et Favoni !’”—the 
release of nature from the cold grasp of 
winter, by the grateful return of spring! 
Irishmen who arrive in Canada late in the 
fall of the year, or in winter, and who are 
unacquainted with the cause of the uproar 
with which they are greeted, may frequently 
he seen in the succeding spring, stealing to 
this frog-orchestra with guns well loaded and 
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teady cocked, their hearts bounding at the 
idea of bringing down a wild buffalo org 
bear. When they arrive at the spot from which 
the sounds seem tuissue, and perceive no ani. 
mals larger than vast frogs upon the ground, 
they direct their attention upwards, and relue. 
tantly relinquish all idea, for the present, ofg 
buffalo, for a shoot at a wild turkey, a racoon, 
or an opossum ; and discovering that neither 
birds nor beasts are to be found, they imaging 
there must be some subterranean cavern in 
the neighbourhood, in which such animals ay 
lie torpid in the winter, having just become 
roused from their lethargy, are busily debating 
some important points concerning their sum. 
mer excursions. Impressed with this idea, 
they return to their wives, and in communi 
cating the history of their disappointment, 
forget not to include an authentic report of the 
cave which their own imaginations have 
created, under the ventriloquistic deception 
of the noisy frogs. 
Sturgeon Fishing. 

The sturgeons are killed with a give, ot 
spear, as they swim slowly up the current, 
As soon as they are stricken, they whit 
themselves round, and dart with astonishing 
swiftness down the stream, carrying the spear 
along with them, until, becoming exhausted, 
through loss of blood they are easiiy dr 
on shore. Inthe spring of 1821, an intimate 
acquaintance of mine was one day fishing in 
the Canadian Thames, accompanied by his 
son, a young man about twenty two years of 
age. Observing an uncommonly large stur. 
geon sailing up the river, the son immediately. 
pierced him with his spear, and retaining a 
firm hold of his weapon was dragyed into the 
water. For some time he fluated down the 
river behind the sturgeon, by the aid of his 
weapon; but at length becoming weary of 
this disagreeable mode of proceeding, like 
another Aristus, he got astride on the fish, 
and converting his spear intu a bridle-rein 
rode him for nearly a mile down the river, 
which is in that part, broad, deep, and rapid; 
when the unfortunate animal, unable to exert 
himseif on account of loss of blood, yielded 
up his life to the prowess of his rider. Fishes 
of every description are taken either by the 
spear or nets. There is no such thing as 
angling in the whole country : the mosquitoes 
and sand-flies render it impossible for any 
but an Indian to cuntinue for a single hour 
on the banks of either lake or river. Kmi- 
grants need not, therefore, be solicitous about 
bringing to Canada a very extensive assort- 
ment of fishing apparatus. Rods, wheels, 
lines, hooks, and flies, (leaving out the horses 
fly,) may be purchased here of disappointed 
anglers, at least 75 per cent. under prime 
cust. 





Frost. 
In Canara, the weather is always coldest 
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vind in the north-west quarter. Some idea 
may be formed of the severity of the frost 
from the fact that water thrown into the air 
to any considerable height, becomes com- 
pletely crystallized before it returns to the 
ground. In Upper Canada, we have seldom 
any rain during the winter, but when it does 
fall it is invariably accompanied by a keen 
frost. Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 
forests on these occasions: as the rain falls 
upon the trees, it becomes immediately con- 
gealed, and when a shower continues for any 
length of time, the trunks and boughs of the 
trees are sv completely covered with ice, and 
hmpg about with icicles, that the forest seems 
to be transformed into an innumerable assem- 
blage of glass lustres and chandeliers, reflect- 
ing, in their beautifully cut pendants and 
festoons, the rays of light with every colour 
of the rainbow. At night, when the moon- 
beams descend on the scene, and illuminate 
itwith a bright sheet of silver light, another 
transformation may be witnessed. The tops 
ofthe trees appear to be embossed with pure 
gold; pearls and amethysts seem to be 
strewed about in the greatest profusion ; the 
greensward, with the skill of a chameleon, is 
arrayed in virgin whiteness ; and, when con- 
trasted with the sober gloom of the shadow 
of the trees, and assisted with the other 
beauties which surround it, produces one of 
the most delightful specimens of winter 
scenery that imagination can conceive. 


Canadian Legislature. 


The house of representatives is composed 
of forty members, who are a motley crew of 
all nations, trades, and professions, from the 
dusky blacksmith to the plodding lawyer. To 
an European accustomed to consider members 
of parliament as men of distinction, rank, 
eminent abilities, and splendid fortunes, a 
Canadian house of assembly exhibits a most 
ludicrous appearance, and awakens in the 
mind none of those dignified and patriotic 
feelings which the consciousness of living 
under an enlightened legislature cannot fail 
to inspire. In Canada, instead of men of 
rank, fortune, and talent, you behold black- 
smiths, tailors, tavern-keepers, and lawyers, 
debating the grave and important matters of 
state in language graced with all the techni- 

ities of their various professions, from 
which also they generally borrow apt and 
edifying illustrations. At one time, the bold 
and masculine eloquence, “ the long, majestic 
march and energy divine’? of Vulcan, falls 
like a thunder-clap upon the ear. At another 
time, you have the effeminate oratory of a 
humble tailor, which so nearly resembles 

dying winds and waters when they gently 
meet,” that strangers have to regret the cir- 
cumstence that “ Mr. Snip is frequently 
maudible below the bar,” in consequence 
of which they lose the thread of his discourse. 
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The debate is continued by “ mine host of 
the Garter,” or of some other tavern, whose 
obsequious rhetoric and well-fed countenance 
cannot fail to point him out to the spectator 
as Mr. Boniface, who half an hour before 
appeared “ at the bar,” but not of that house. 
The insinuating lawyer appears at intervals ; 
and being accustomed to play with consider- 
able effect upon words, as a good musician 
upon a bad instrument, he contrives, with 
the bass of the blacksmith, the tenor of the 
tailor, and the counter of the shopkeeper, to 
produce something like music from these 
jarring strings, and to give a sort of harmo- 
nious consistency to this otherwise ru 
debate. I once asked a gentleman well 
acquainted with Canada, by what means 
seats were obtained in their house of repre- 
sentatives. He replied: ‘ It generally hap- 
pens that in every county four or five candi- 
dates, at least, come forward. These persons 
are usually country shopkeepers, village 
lawyers, and upstart tavern-keepers. If a 
shopkeeper appears on the hutings who gives 
liberal credit, he is sure to be elected ; but if 
no such person presents himself, the free- 
holders invariably select the greatest fool of 
the lot, consoling themselves with the idea 
that, though he may do but little good, he 
can do no harm. 
(To be continued.) 


The Podelist. 





THE OLD DUTCH HOUSE IN POUGHKEEPSIE. 
(From the New York Mirror.) 


Tue Engraving at page 104 is a representa- 
tion of an old dweiling-house which, until the 
year 1835, stood in the village of Pough- 
keepsie. It was built in the year 1702 by 
Myndert Van Kleek, one of the earlier set- 
tlers of Duchess county. The house and 
grounds attached have remained in possession 
of his descendants till the present time. It 
belonged to Matthew Vassar, Esq., at the 
time it was demolished by the innovating 
progress of improvement. On the left of the 
picture in the distance is a view of a part of 
the old brewery of M. Vassar and Co., manue 
facturers of the celebrated Poughkeepsie ale. 
Until within a few years this ancient edifice 
exhibited its port-holes, a feature so common 
in the buildings of the early settlers, they 
being necessary for defence against the ori- 
ginal possessors of the soil. In 1787, this 
building, then a public-house of some note, 
was used as a stadt-house; the eleventh 
session of the legislature of this state was 
held therein. George Clinton was then 
governor of this state, and Pierre Van Cort- 
lazd, afterwards mayor of New-York, lieute- 
nant governor. The name of Poughkeepsie 
is derived from the Indian word Apokeepsing 
signifying Safe Harbour. The incidents 
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eoncetaing which are related in the subjoined 
legend. 


Ou-ne-wa-kah and Yaratilda.—A Legend 
of the Winnakee.* 


The mild season of flowers had far ad- 
vanced, and beautified mountain, hill, and 
lain, with the rich and gaudy garments of 
‘lora, and every section of the vast, unbroken 
forest echoed with the sublime and pleasing 
voices of the melodious minstrels of nature. 
The bright waters of the Hudson flowed on 
from their gurgling sources in the north, 
through an almcst untrodden solitude, whose 
silence was only disturbed by the growl of 
the wolf and the bear, the cry of the panther, 
the warbling of birds, and the occasional 
whoop of the painted savage. From the 
pinnacle of Beacon Hill, the eye saw nothing 
but a dense forest, shrouding in its green 
mantle the noble river, whuse bosom was 
broken only by the playful leap of the stur- 
geon, or the canve of a solitary Indian. 
Where now richly cultivated lands bespeak 
the rewarded labours of agriculture, and 
lovely villages point out the beauties of the 
civilized social system; solitude: then bore 
regal sway, and God was ouly worshipped by 
inferior creation. 

Following the course of a small stream, a 
tribe of the powerful nation of the Delawares 
might have been seen returning from the 
border of King Philip’s domains, laden with 
the trophies of victory and the rude spoils of 
war. Pursuing their course toward the set- 
ting sun, leading into captivity several young 
Peqnot warriors, these savage victors made 
the sylvan halls of the forest ring with their 
wild and boisterous joy. Suddenly they gave 
a loud yell of exultation, for they had gained 
an eminence where the sheen of the lovely 
Hudson dazzled their eyes, and the smoke 
from the dwellings of home curled above the 
black cedars that intervened between them 
and the river. From the brow of the emi- 
nence the Winnakee leaped in sparkling 
cascades over a rocky bed, until it mingled 
its crystal treasures with the still waters of 
the great stream. Their wives, their children, 
and their old men, greeted them with joy ; 
and as the sun sank behind the blue hills of 
Shawangunk, they lighted their fires, and 
prepared to perform the celebration of victory 
by the pow-wow, or war-dance. One by one 
the valiant captives were sacrificed, adding 
new energy to their infernal joy, until Ou-ne- 
wa-kah, the son of the mighty chief of the 
Pequots, alone remained to glut their ven- 
geance. A council was held to consult upon 
the best mode of disposing uf him, and after 
much deliberation it was determined to spare 
his life, if he would receive the mark of the 

* Winnakee is the Indian name of the Faill-Kill, a 
strenm that rans through the northern part of the 
village of Poughk« cpsie. 
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Delaware, and adopt their cause. Ou-ne 
wa-kah was brought before the grave council, 
and in sullen silence heard the degrading 
proposal. Fierce indignation burned in hiy 
= and quivered upon his lips, when the old 
chief uttered the alternative. At length the 
young warrior spoke, and all gathered closer 
to hear his determination. 

“ Qu-ne-wa-kah,” said he, “ shall never 
drink the blood of his brother. His hand 
shall never lift the tomahawk against his 
kindred. His finger shall never point out to 
the Delaware the hiding-place of the Pequot 
Ou-ne-wa-kah is now weak—weaker than a 
child. Shall he take up the knife against 
his nation that he may get strength? Shall 
he appear in battle against his father with 
the turtle of the Delaware upon his breast? 
No, no! Ou-ne-wa-kah is no woman. A 
Pequot does not fear death. The Great 
Spirit hath seen his strength in battle, shall 
he be ashamed of him before the council 
fire ?” 

Thus spoke the young warrior. His bra. 
very sealed his fate, and it was determined 
to make him a victim on the morrow. The 
women wept at his words, for they thought 
of their kindred who had been led captive by 
the ;Pequots. At dawn, Howanga, the old 
chief of the Delawares, called his warriors 
around him, and ordered the prisoners before 
them. Again he made the clement proposal, 
but On-ne-wa-kah was firm in his resolve, 
and treated their expressed mercy with silent 
contempt. The Delawares and Pequots were 
once friends, and the latter laid aside their 
cruelty in making the present sacrifice. In. 
stead of tortures inflicted upon their long and 
bitter enemies, they resolved to slay the soa 
of their former ally with the point of the at. 
row. Qu ne-wa-kah was bound to a tree, and 
three of the best archers were selected as 
executioners. They had measured the dis 
tance, and had drawn their bows, when 6 
fearful shriek from an adjoining thicke’ pal 
sied each arm, and their arrows fell to the 
ground. The whole multitude were petrified 
by the unearthly sound, and the next mo 
ment a beautiful Indian maiden fell at the 
feet of the pinioned youth. Superstition 
overcame their thirst for revenge, and 
looked upon her as 2 being from the land of 
the Great Spirit, But Qu-ne-wa-kah knew 
well that lovely form. She was the niece of 
Uncas, the Mohawk chief, and twice had the 
Pequot snatched her from the grasp of & 
bloody Huron. She now found protection im 
the wigwam of Onega, a Delaware chief, and 
was waiting the termination of the war to re 
ceive Ou-ne-wa-kah as her affianced husband, 
She had heard of his captivity, and imme 
ately sped to the council-fire for his salvation 
She arose, kissed the stern brow of the y 
and then turned toward the assembled wal 
thurs : 
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“ Spare him! spare the betrothed of Yara- 
tida!”’ cried she, placing herself between 
the victim and the archers, who were pre- 

ing to obey the command of their chief. 
4 Will ye tear the heart from my bosom, and 
cast it to the eagles for food ? ill ye hush 
the voice of the happy song-bird that sings 
so sweetly in the wigwam of the old warrior, 

? Will ye redden your arrows with 
the blood of the Delaware? See!” she 
cried, and bared her throbbing bosom, “ see ! 
here is my mark of protection !” 

And the old chief saw the turtle upon her 
breast. His brow knit, an] as the archers 
cast a glance toward him, awaiting his fiat, 
he shook his gray locks, and waved his hands 
for them to retire. Suddenly a loud war- 
whoop was heard in the distance, and the 
wariors sprang to their feet. The clamour 
grew nearer, and on the brow of a bare rock 
toward the south, appeared a clan of the ter- 
rible Hurons, who had so long been the ter- 
tor of the Delawares, Yaratilda seized a 
hatchet and severed the bonds of Ou-ne-wa- 
Kah, But the enemy had advanced too rapid 
for him to conceal her. The cuntest was 
long and bloody—the Delawares were de- 
feated and put to flight, and the same fierce 
Huron who had twice been wounded by the 
hand of the young Pequot, now secured his 
prize, and bore off the trembling girl in tri- 
umph. QOu-ne-wa-kah secreted himself in a 
deep thicket, where he remained until their 
departure. When all was quiet, he cautiously 
reonnoitred the battle-ground, where lay 
many a brave Delaware, among whom was 
the old chief, Howanga. 

Near the margin of the Winnakee, at the 
termination of a ravine, lay the mutilated 
body of an Indian wizard, with his wand, his 
mantle, and his girdle. Ou-ne-wa-kah im- 
mediately conceived a bold design, and re- 
solved to enter the camp of the Hurons in 
the character of a wizard, in search of Yara- 
tilda. He crossed the river, and followed up 
the deep ravine that indents the mountain for 
about three miles, when he ascertained by 
their trail that they had turned to the north- 
ward. Just at evening, as he attained the 
summit of a high hill, he observed their fires 
lighted in the valley below. Wrapping his 
Mantle cluse around him to conceal his real 
character, he approached the fires of the 
bloody chief, making every uncouth gesticu- 
lation which those of his adopted profession 
perform. He was received with every demon- 
stration of reverence and respect, for the wi- 
tands were looked upon as mediators between 
the Great Spirit and the people of earth. 


‘They were also considered perfect masters of 


the healing art, and every secrecy was con- 
led to them. He began to question the 
chief concerning his victories and his cap- 


tives. ‘The Huron, bom to answer such 


Queries where personal valour was concerned, 
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related every particular of the combat of the 
morning, and with exultation boasted of the 
possession of the niece of his mortal enemy, 
Uncas, the Mohawk chief. Ou-ne-wa-kah 
could hardly conceal his emotion when the 
Huron told his horrid plans relative to the 
disposal of Yaratilda for the purpose of har- 
rowing the feelings of Uncas. 

“ But,” said the Huron, in conclusion, 
“she is sick, very sick, and I fear she will 
not live till I can execute my vengeance on 
the Mohawk. Have you routs that can cure 
her disorder ?” 

Ou-ne-wa-kah answered in the affirmative, 
The chief conducted the Pequot to his wig- 
wam, where, in one corner, upon some dried 
leaves laid the prostrate object of the wizard’s 
love. He waved his hand for the Huron to 
withdraw, and was instantly obeyed by the 
obsequious chief. The light of the full moon 
illuminated the recess where she lay, and he 
extingnished the pine knot which lighted the 
wigwam. Bending to the distressed captive 
he revealed his name and design, cautioning 
her to make no voluntary effort, but to con- 
form strictly to his instructions. He then 
departed and reported success to the chief. 

“ To-morrow night,” said he, “I must 
conduct her alone to yonder cave, where the 
spirit that cures diseases resides; and for 
four hours we must remain in quiet, for the 
least effort to discover the operations of the 
Good Spirit, will rally the evil ones of the 
place, and the malady will be made worse 
than ever. Hear and obey,” 

The chief nodded assent. 

At moon-rise the next evening the wizard 
and Yaratilda left the wigwam of the Huron, 
whose eyes sparkled with savage delight as 
he reflected upon his approaching revenge. 
As they passed the guard they were checked, 
but the wand of the wizard was a potent 
sceptre, and the faithful guardian shrunk 
back with awe and reverence. They were 
scarcely beyond hearing when an old man, 
who had long witnessed the deceptions of the 
wizards, whispered in the ear of the Huron, 
that he who led Yaratilda to the cave might 
be a Delaware in disguise. Revenge, jea- 
lousy, and rage, were aroused in the heart of 
the chief at this surmise, and he called a 
council of his warriors. It was determined 
to start in pursuit. A loud yell arose from 
the savage circle when the decision was 
known, and, led on by their revengeful chief, 
they sped after the flying pair with the fleet- 
ness of the wind. Qu-ne-wa-kah and his 
precious charge, stimulated by love, sped 
with equal rapidity toward the river where he 
had left his canoe. They heard the savage 
yell and knew that they were discovered. 
Like a fleet fawn Yaratilda kept pace with 
the Pequot, but the Hurons gained upon them 
every moment. Approuching danger lent 
them strength, and they reached their canoe 

























just as their pursuers appeared upon the bare 
row of the mountain above them. In a 
moment the prow of Ou ne-wa-kah was 
pointed towards the falls of the Winnakee, 
whose stream sparkled in the glowing moon- 
light. A horrid yell from the shore they had 
just left, proclaimed the disappointment of 
their pursuers. Yet disappointment gave 
them renewed strength, and the Huron chief 
plunged into the river, followed by hia blood- 
thirsty clan. In the shady recess of a cedar- 
crowned rock, Ou-ne-wa-kah moored his 
canoe, where he knew it would be secure 
from the searching eye of the approaching 
chief. In it he left Yaratilda, and springing 
upon the cliff; he bounded to the northward 
the hiding-place of his ward, and with a 
loud voice that awoke the echoes of the great 
forest, he gave the startling and prolonged 
war whoop of the Delawares. That sound 
was answered by aloud yell from the bosom 
of the river as his enemies neared the shore, 
and the next moment a responsive shout 
came from the interior. Another, and an- 
other in quick succession greeted his ear from 
the recesses of the forest; ere the Huron 
gained the shore, a valiant band of the Dela- 
‘wares was gathered around the young Pequot 
upon the cliff. Uumindful of numbers and, 
tuo far advanced to retreat, the desperate 
Hurons pressed to the contest, and with the 
fierceness of a famished tiger, the chief 
sprang upon the cliff near Ou-ne-wa-kah. In 
@ moment the hatchet of the Pequot was 
buried deep in the head of the bloody warrior, 
and amid the yells of his retreating followers, 
he rolled down the steep acclivity, and the 
waters of the Hudson closed over the fallen 
chief for ever. 
The soft flush of morning had tinged the 
eastern horizon when the tumult was stilled 
into awful silence, and Ou-ne-wa-kah hast- 
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(The Old Dutch House in Poughkeepsie.) 


ened to the hiding place of Yaratilda. The 
maiden had waited with anxious suspense to 
learn the name of him who had found a grave 
iu the dark waters near her; and when she 
knew the victim was the bloody Huron, het 
joy was unbounded. She leaped from the 
cance and fell prostrate at the feet of Ou-ne 
wa-kah, blessing him as her deliverer, and as 
the avenger of the harassed Delawares. 

‘ Let the Delawares and the Pequots be 
friends,” said she, joining the hands of Uv 
ne-wa-kah and the chief of the clan that sur 
rounded them. “Let them hunt in the 
same forest, fish in the same river, dance at 
the same council fire. Let them bury the 
hatchet deep in the forest, and hang the knife 
high upon the maple. Then will the Great 
Spirit be no longer angry—-then the white 
man cannot drive us from the graves of our 
fathers. Here we will light a joyful fire and 
ask the Great Spirit to smile upon us. We 
will tell our sisters and our children, how fell 
the bloody Huron, and I will lead them to 
where the canoe of Qu-ne-wa-kah fuund a 
safe harbour when the Huron pursued him. 
Again, I say, let the Pequots and Delaware 
be friends, let the turtle and the panther be 
the mark for both.’’ 

As she concluded, the Delawares nodded 
assent, for they had seen the bravery of Ow 
ne-wa-kah. ey asked him to trat for 
peace with his nation, and tell of their friend- 
ship. Their wishes were gratified, and the 
tomahawk was buried between the two na 
tions. The wigwam of Onega was made 
happy by the bravery of Ou-ne-wa-kah and 
the virtues of Yaratilda; and when the old 
chief departed for the land of spirits, Ou-ne 
wa-kah became the chief of the warriors of 
the turtle. 

From that time forth the mouth of the 
Winnakee was called Adokeepsing —Saft 
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> & 
thivour; and near where its waters leap 
into the noble Hudson, stood the ancient 
difice represented in the engraving. 


~ Che Public Journals. 





DINING.—THE SILVER FORK SCHOOL. 


Now for some Cookery—and of Cooks. 
The Greeks were great yluttons, and epicures 
likewise—so were the Romans—and so are 
we Scots. For our own parts, we care little 
what we eat, and not much how it is cooked, 
ided only there be enough of it, and that 

it be not absolutely raw. The late excellent 
Mr. Walker set out a series of dinners for a 
smallish party, which that most agreeable and 
instructive companion, Mr. Hayward, pro- 
nounced, in the Quarterly Review, if we mis- 
remember not, judicious and tasteful, but 
which struck us at the time as bordering on 
the shabby genteel, and calculated, at the 
best, rather to inspire than satisfy a steady 
but not voracious’ appetite. Here is a cycle 
for Four, fulfilled in a week. Monday— 
Roast jigot of mutton, five year old—pea- 
soup—whitings fried—couple of fowls boiled 
—sweet-breads curried—kidneys. Tuesday 
—Fillet of veal roasted—molly-go-tawny— 
cod’s head and shoulders—chops—stewed 
beef. MWednesday—Round of beef—hotch- 
potch—cut of salmon—fowls roasted—a hare, 
Thursday—Boiled leg of mutton—oyster- 
soup—haddocks—a roasted turkey. Friday 
—Haunch of venison—white soup—soles— 
igeon-pie. Saturday—Sirloin of beef— 
wo soup—a turbut—a goose.— Sunday— 
Saddle of mutton—hare soup—beef stakes— 
jiblet pie. These are the fundamental fea- 
tures on which the week’s dinners may be 
said to hinge; and mind this, that all the 
dishes, they are but few, as you hope to be 
taved, be placed on the table, if possible, 
simultaneously ; if not, there must be “ vir- 
tual co-existence.” A bare table is the na- 
tural abhorrence of all unsophisticated minds. 
Bya bare table we mean a table with only 
Soup and Fish. Savage is mau and peevish 
is woman who, disinclined for Soup or Fish, 
has to sit idle while the rest are assiduously 
flourishing spoon or fork, and Mocturtle and 
Turbot vanishing like winking from that at 
cace festal and funereal board. Besides let 
there, on general principles, be a choice. 
Farther, let the minds of all the guests be at 
test—and what more sovereign remedy for an 
inward wound than the simultaneous sight of 
twenty dishes, each fit to set befure a king ? 
—Therefore let the table grown. No fear of 
the legs. If there be, prop; and let it be 
ound. Ton and Ham are taken for 
granted in the above spreads for Four, 
and an omelet. The cook may send up any 
additionals, by way of corner dishes and the 
like, she chooses—nor shall we quarrel with 
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her on account of a- supernumerary or two in 
the shape of a wild guose or a teal. Game, 
properly so called, we leave to her own discre- 
tion—for it cannot for a moment be supposed 
that, during the season, she will not serve 
up, in rotation congenial with the spirit of 
the scene, pheasant, partridge, grouse, snipe, 
woddcock, &c.—if she do not, why then she 
must look out for another place. All kinds 
of vegetables, of course; and as for jellies, 
custards, blanc-mange, puddings, fruit pies, 
tarts, &c., no man would make formal men- 
tion of them who was not in a state of nudity, 
and prattled of pickles and preserves. We 
cannot say we are passionately fond of cheese 
—yet maccaroni, the Italian’s dasling, is not 
so much amiss as a succedaneum, and we 
never yet feared the face of a Welsh rabbit. 
Campsie Parmesan is not so pathetic, per- 
haps, as the weeping Po, but there is in it 
more wear and tear; Dunlop is such a darling 
of ours, that in the West it is endearingly 
called “ Christopher’s Delight ;” and these 
and a few more are, sooth to say, almost the 
only cheeses we desire to see at our table. 
Anchovies are our olives, and they alternate 
tastily with your Yarmouth bloaters. Deviled 
biscuit we do not object to, though we prefer 
Turkey thighs. But we are roaming into 
supper, and must return to our legitimate 
theme. 

A Fish dinner! Into what profound an 
abysm of ignorance of human nature is our 
imagination sunk by these leaden words! 
What man, be his religion what it may, 
would, with his eyes and mouth open, volun- 
tarily pursue a line of conduct that was sure 
tu end, within a few hours, in the transfor. 
mation of his human nature into the piscine? 
Of the fish fishy—faugh! Nevertheless we 
have seen it done in the Ship, Greenwich, at 
a@ guinea a-head. White bait— what are 
they? Nobody till Yarrell knew. But the 
stomach rises, reaches, scunners, is convulsed, 
and recoils, in disyust and horror, at these 
endless relays of all the varieties of the finny 
tribe, terminating, perhaps, in a most dread- 
ful Flounder, manifestly a dog, or rather a 
wolf-fish, caught, it is said, in a net off Deal, 
but who had run himself high and dry on the 
beach in a state of hydrophobia, and was not 
secured by the crowd till after the reading of 
the riot act. 

Why not, on the same unhallowed princi- 
ple, a Game Dinner? What more diabolical 
idea could enter into the minds of a dozen 
mutual enemies, than to invite one another 
to a Game Dinner? On the understanding 
that each was to be pressed by all, to eat on 
against the united repugnancies of physical 
nature—each by intensest malignity of hatred 
sworn to sacrifice himself, so that he should 
have the satisfaction to feel from the bottom 
to the mouth of his stomach, that on the chair 
next his own must be sitting a wretch to 
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whom life was gradually becoming a burden 
more than he could bear ! 
The argument is conclusive. But before 
ing to our quotations, allow us to say 
a few words about the use, or rather abuse of 
the knife. Well do we remember the time, 
and we could pardon ourselves for weeping 
while remembering it, when the knife, during 
dinner, at least after the soup, for ¢hat from 
time immemorial has, we believe, been held 
to be spoon meat, was rarely seen but on the 
way to or from, out or in the mouth of man 
or of woman. Millions must be still alive to 
bear testimony to this truth. The fork was 
in a subordinate relation to the knife—he 
was in fact the knife’s assistant—and alas ! 
though then-a-days it was never suspected— 
it would appear his successor. Now-a-days 
nobody puts a knife into his or her mouth, 
who does not wish to be thought to be, or 
who is not, mad. Nobody but ourselves. 
We scorn ,to argue the question, for such is 
the infatuation of the age—custom being 
second nature—that we should not, by any 
appeal we could make, to the reason and to 
the passions make a single convert. Yet we 
cannot refrain from noticing, with due con- 
tempt, one argument on the other side, of 
especial baseness, inasmuch as it is founded 
on fear—and fear of a kind to which any 
man of average courage in a nation long dis- 
tirguished for its military exploits by sea and 
land, might rise superior—the fear of cutting 
one’s mouth. What! has it indeed come to 
this! Why, has not a knife a back as well 
as an edge? There is no need of drawing 
the edge sharply along the corner of your 
mouth—any more than across your throat, 
But that may be said to be a subterfuge, 
Well, then, if all the generations of mankind 
that ever peopled this island, since the intro- 
duction of the knife, except the present and 
the preceding, used that instrument, as we 
ourselves alone now do, without one recorded, 
at least authenticated case of a mouth per- 
manently widened by the unskilful use 
thereof, how can this age plead incapacity 
to learn to weild it without danger of draw- 
ing blood? Who can lay his hand on his 
heart and publickly declare that he ever once 
saw us cut, either our cheek or our jowl? 
We claim no extraordinary gift from nature 
of manual dexterity; indeed, naturally we 
are awkward; custom would do for others 
what it has done for us, and soon enable the 
clumsiest with a knife to eat peas. Knives, 
in our younger days, were rounded off for 
that very purpose; now they are more like 
dirks—but we are willing to run all risks 
rather than be driven to the bairnliuess of 
supping peas with aspoon. And is there no 
danger, pray, in sticking a three-pronged fork 
into your mouth? That is a new-fangled 
concern—a table-fork ought not to be a tri- 
dent, nor a trident a table-fork. 
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It is difficult to speak on such a point with 
temper—and we feel somewhat ruffled, yet 
the absurdity we have been combating, with 
heat but without acerbity, is really 80 gross, 
that to speak of it with perfect calmness 
would seem to show a callousness of moral 
sensibility, and more especially when we 
reflect that the folly has infected literature, 
and that the Silver-Fork School has been in 
high repute, though its masters, but for the 
fickle freaks of fashion, if paid according to 
their merits, might have been satisfied with 
a lick at the Parritch Spurtle. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ADDRESS TO SCOTLAND. 
By Washingten Brown. 


Prepare the ship, I'll take a trip, 
Brisk summer winds prevailing ; 
To Scotland, realm of old renown, 
It will be pleasant sailing, 
The ship is trimm’é, the sea is skimm'd, 
With an ecstatic motion ; 
And I in fancy's bark am borne, 
Across the mental ocean. 
Grey Albyn! do I see thee rise, 
here Ossian long has slumbered ? 
Land of brave chiefs and mighty bards ! 
The t earth has bered. 
Land of the Wallace and the Bruce ! 
The Tells of uorthern story, 
A pilgrim from the Farthest West 
Comes kindlei by thy glory. 
From out his mighty forests old, 
From prairies wild and weary, 
He comes to sve thy mountains stern, 
Thou ancient regal aerie ! 
Past Altrive Lake his way to take 
In tributary saduess ; 
use where death has cast a gluom 
Upon her poet’s gladuess. 
To yaze on grandeur—on decay— 
In Staffa and Iona ; 
To muse on Morven's woody heights, 
Where sang the Bard of Cuna; 
Awhile to fare by saddest Ayr, 
Where Freedom yet is weeping ; 
Where beauty mourns o'er mouldering Burns, 
And Love sad state is keeping. 
Wherever Scott has made the spot 
Most famous, proud to ponder 
By fair Tweedside, by Katrine’s lake, 
In Joy gee 1 wander. 
O Scott ! who knows and loves thee not, 
An alien is to feeliug, 
In palace-dome, in cottage-home, 
In temple or in shieling. 
O Scotland | realm of old renown, 
Thou land of later wonder, 
Pilgrims shall come to hail thy light 
Whom widest oceans sunder. 
And they who see thee but in thought, 
With music in its motion, 
Thy wealth of mind, on every wind, 
Shall bless them o’er the ocean. 
T love to shape thy martial air 
When the foil’d Roman found thee, 
But dearer art thou to the soul 
With song’s broad halo round thee. 
Time-honour’d line, for song divine, 
Thy sons’ inherent charter : 
Land of the heath-flower and the pine, 
The patriot and the marty: ! t 
Blachwood's Magazine 
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THE SERENADER: A BALLAD. 
By B. Simmons. 


Sweet solemu Venice! o'er thee fade 
Eve’s latest hues of glory, 

While by yon shadowy colounade 
Near Balbi’s palace howe? 

A youth, with passion-kindled lip, 
And Taste’s harmonious hand, 

Must still devoted vigil keep 
Invoking Beauty bland. 

“ Appear, my lady-love, appear— 
Look from thy latticed nn 

And bless his sight who watches here 
The livelong twilight hour. 

The stars are out and why shouldst thou, 
My peerless One, a 

To flash upon me from thy brow 
A far diviner ray? 

“ But others gaze upon thee now, 
And drink thy glorious smile, 

And make thy spirit mindless how 
Mine maddeus here the while, 

Ah, truaut, why should their dull praise 
My sacred hour consume ? 

Look forth, and with one gracious gaze 
Make gladness of my gloom ! 


“ Lo! jealous eye and ear are far— 
And fast the evening flies ; 

Then loiter not, thou lovely star, 
Young moon of beauty rise ! 

Or yd faith, like flower-spray, broke, 
And" —— 


God ! that leaping start! 

Keen, sudden, home—the oop stroke 
Has split his very heart 

While on the air his song yet gushes, 
Life’s stifled fountain stops ; 

Dead on the rebeck that he crushes, 
The young Battista drops 

Aud ere his murderer’s skulking shade 
Has left the moonbeam bare, 

Damp in the soiling dust are laid 
Those curls of chestuut hair. 

Forth from her bower the maiden wended, 
At love's victorious call, 

Where broad the marble steps descended 
Upon the blue canal : 

A sudden brightness with her bringing, 
As though from out the main 

Its light the vanished day was flinging 
Through sunset’s gate again. 

° By yenter shaft he leans to hide, 
The proud impatient boy— 

Till steal upon his song |” she cried, 
In girlhood’s rosy joy: 

And glancing on like cushat fleet 
She gained the sad monshine : 

By Heaven, she stumbles! aud her feet 
Are plashing—not in wine. 

One look—but come—We'll leave her there, 
To madness and the mvon ; 

A sweet lute shiver'd by despair, 
With every string in tune. 

A Tg bud from verual earth, 

napt as its bloom was blown— 

4 Grace in Beauty's bounding mirth, 

Struck instantly to stone. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE PALACE AT VERSAILLES. 
Tux state apartments occupy the whole first 
of the centre building, front and rear. 
are lined with exquisite marbles— 
celled with admirable paintings; and the 
doors and window-shutters, necessarily of 
wood, are carved and giit in the highest 
taste of graceful, yet solid ornament. The 
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rooms go on increasing in size and finish to 
the great Galerie des Glaces, which is in our 
opinion the triumph of palatian architecture ; 
aud they go off diminishing in the same way 
till they return to the ordinary apartments of 
the palace. The ancient gilding seems almost 
as fresh and brilliant as that of yesterday—- 
the pictures numerous, but not covering the 
walls like paper-hangings, are analogous to 
the age of the founder. Here, in the second 
room from the great gallery, we stand in the 
bedchamber of Marie Antvinette ;—here it 
was that on the dreadful night between the 
5th and 6th of October, she lay down to en- 
deavour to snatch intervals of rest, broken by 
the cries of the furies that paraded round her 
apartinent ;—here we see that vista down to 
the door of the guard-room, whence the gal- 
lant M. de Miomandee had just time, before 
he was stricken to the ground, to call out to 
the single female who paced the ante-chamber 
—* Save the Queen!” Here we with diffi- 
culty recognise the secret door close to the 
queen’s bed-side, through which half-naked 
she fled to the king’s apartments—to die, as 
she expected and thought her duty, at his 
side. A little further, and we reach the 
door at the head of the Escalier de Matbre— 
the scene of the agony of the gallant Mio- 
mandre, and of the equally gallant Du Re- 
paire who fought at the door—not for their 
own lives, but for a few moments of delay to 
allow the Queen to escape. Here we saw, 
on the head of the stairs, the very spot where, 
as Miomandre fell covered with wounds, one 
of the assassins in a hurry to finish him, 
blew out the brains of an associate who was 
stooping to stab him. A few steps on and 
we reach the window looking into the Cour 
de Marbre, whence the other Gardes du 
Corps, besieged in their ante-room, saw the 
body of the slain assassin brought down and 
laid with his shattered skull on the marble 
steps of the porch, while their unfortunate 
companions, Deshuttes and De Varicour, 
were dragged out and beheaded, as a sacrifice 
to his manes, by Jourdan Coupe-téte—while 
the army of Lafayette, drawn up in the 
courts, looked on with apathy at least, if not 
with approbation. A few steps more brin 

us to the bed-chamber where Louis XIV. 
expired, and where the monarchy expired 
too; for it was through the centre window of 
this chamber (overlooking the Cour de Mar- 
bre) that the King, the Queen, and the 
Dauphin, were forced into the baleony— 
while the three dead bodies still lay in the 
court below—to give the humiliating and 
fatal pledge that they would follow the san- 
guinary mob to the sanguinary capital. It 
was through this same window that the heroic 
Marie Antoinette, hearing the cries from 
below of “ The Queen alone!” “ The Queen 
alone !”—and believing that they meant to 
demand her as the single sacrifice—separated 
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herself from her husband an‘) children to 
present herself a/one to the bullets of the 
mob as that sacrifice ! 

* It was at another (the most northern) of 
these three windows that occurred a double 
instance of heroism — male and female— 
which in sublime simplicity of quiet self- 
devotion exceeds all the funfaronades bla- 
zoned in the rest of the building. A ball 
fired from the mob below struck the wall 
close to the window where the Queen hap- 
pened to be standing. M. de la Luzerne, 
the minister of Marine, observed it, and 
gliding quietly round, as if from mere cu- 
riosity, placed himself between the window 
and the Queen. The quick magnanimity of 
her majesty—never more truly deserving the 
title of majesty—saw the movement and its 
motive: “ I see,’ she said in a low voice to 
M. de la Luzerne, “ your intention, and I 
thank you; but be so yood as to return to 
your former position—that is your place—this 
#8 MINE !”” 

It was from this balcony that the melan- 
choly procession of the captive monarch and 
his family, surrounded and at every step in- 
sulted by the furies and butchers of the 
crowd, was seen moving slowly down the 
Avenue de Paris, preceded by the heads of 
the brave Deshuttes and De Varicour, which 
the mob halted for a moment and forced a 
hair-dresser to curl and powder, to give 

reater dignity to their triumph—the hair- 
} ed dying of his agony! These are 
scenes of history— 
“Sunt lachryme rerum et mentem mortalia tan. 
unt.” 


Quarterly Review. 


Pew Books. 





HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 77.) 
Daily Life of the Farmer. 

The celebrated Mr. Robinson of Cam- 
bridge, who was fond of farming, gives in a 
letter to a friend, a most striking view of the 
perpetual recurrence of the little occupations 
which present themselves to the practical 
farmer, und however apparently trivial, are 
really important, and full of pleasure to those 
whose hearts are in such pursuits. “ Rose 
at three o’cluck; crawled into the library, 
and met one who said,—‘ work while ye have 
the light; the night cometh, when no man 
can work: my father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.’ Rang the great bell, and roused the 
gitls to milking, went up to the farm, roused 
the horse-keeper, fed the horses while he was 
getting up; called the boy to suckle the 
calves, and clean out the cow-house ; lighted 
the pipe, walked round the garden to see 
what was wanted there; went up to the pad- 
dock, to see if the weaning calves were well; 
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went down to the ferry to see if the-boy had 
scooped and cleaned the boat; returned to 
the farm, examined the shoulders, heels, 
traces, chaff and corn of eight horses going to 
plongh, mended the acre-staff, cut some 
thongs, whip-corded the plough-boys’ whips, 
pumped the troughs full, saw the hogs fed, 
examined the swill-tubs, and then the cellar; 
ordered a quarter of malt, for the hogs want 
grains, and the men want beer; filled the 
pipe again, returned to the river, and bo 

a lighter of turf for dairy fires, and ar other of 
sedge for ovens; hunted out the wheelbar. 
rows, and set them a trundling; returned to 
the farm, called the men to breakfast, and 
cut the boys’ bread and cheese, and saw the 
wooden bottles filled ; sent one plough to the 
three roods, another to the three half-aeres, 
and so on; shut the gates, and the clock 
struck five; breakfasted; set two men to 
ditch the five roods, two men to chop sods, 
and spread about the land, two more to throw 
up manure in the yard, and three men and 
six women to weed wheat; set on the car 
penter to repair cow cribs, and set them up 
till winter; the wheeler to mend the old 
carts, cart-ladders, rakes, &c., preparatory to 
hay-time and harvest; walked to the six 
acres, found hogs in the grass, went back 
and set a man tu hedge and thorn; sold the 
butcher a fat calf, and the suck!er a lean one. 
—The clock strikes nine ;—walked into the 
barley field; barleys fine—picked off a few 
tiles and stones, and cut a few thistles;— 
the peas fine, but foul; the charlock must 
be topped; the tares doubtful, the fly seems 
to have taken them; prayed for rain but 
could not see a cloud; came round to the 
wheat field, wheats rather thin, but the 
finest colour in the world ; sent four women 
on to the shortest wheats; ordered one man 
to weed along the ridge of the long wheats, 
and two women to keep rank and file with 
him in the furrows; thistles many, blue- 
bottles no end; traversed all the wheat-field, 
came to the fallow-field ; the ditchers have 
run crooked, set them straight ; the flag-sods 
cut too much, the rush-sods too little, strength 
wasted, show the men how to three-corner 
them; laid out more work for the ditchers, 
went to the ploughs, set the foot a little 
higher, cnt a wedge, set the coulter deeper, 
must go and get a new monld.board against 
to-morrow ;_ went to the other plough, gath- 
ered up some wood and tied over the traces, 
mended a horse-tree, tied a thong to the 
plough-hammer, went to see which lands 
wanted ploughing first, sat down under a 
bush, wondered how any man could be 80 
silly as to call me reverend ; read two verses 
in the bible of the loving kindness of the 
Lord in the midst of his temple, hummed a 
tune of thankfulness, rose up, whistled, the* 
dogs wayyed their tales, and away we went, 
dined, diunk some milk and fell asleep, 


























woke by the carpenter fur some slats which 
the sawyers must cut. Etc. etc.” 

So spends many a farmer of the old stamp 
his day, and at night he takes his seat on 
the settle, under the old wide chimney—his 
wife has her little work-table set near—the 
“wenches ” darning their stockings, or mak- 
ing up a cap for Sunday, and the men sitting 
on the other side of the hearth, with their 
shoes off. He now enjoys of all things, to 
talk over his labours and plans with the men, 

canvass the best method of doing this 
and that—lay out the course of to-morrow — 
what land is to be broken up, or laid down; 
where berley, wheat, oats, etc. shall be-sown, 
@ if they be growing, when they shall be 
cut. In harvest-time, lambing-time, in po- 
tato setting and gathering time, in fact, 
a'most all summer long, there is no sitting on 
the hearth—it is out of bed with the sun, 
and after the long hard day—supper and to 
bed again. It is only in winter that there is 
any sitting by the fire, which is seldom diver- 
sified further than by the coming in of a 
neighbouring farmer or the reading of the 
weekly news. 

{A chapter upon “ The Terrors of a Soli- 
tary House ” is full of entertainment for that 
large portion of readers who woo terror to 
delight themselves. Subjoiaed is a specimen. ] 


“ Haunted Houses.” 


Thave heard my wife’s mother relate the 
following incident, which uccurred in her 
owa neighbourhood. About sixty-five years 
ago there lived at Llanelwth Hall, midway 
between Llandilo and Llandovery, a gentle- 
wan of considerable fortune of the name of 
Powell. He had separated from his wife, by 
whom he had two daughters,—and his bro- 
ther, Captain Bowen, inflamed by the animo- 
tity which naturally arises out of such family 
divisions, and supposed to be instigated by a 
paramour of the lady’s of the name of Wil- 
liams, engaged, in concert with this Wil- 
liams, a band of men to accompany him on a 
Petended smuggling expedition; and having 
plied them well with promises of ample pay- 
meat and plenty of liquor—a bottle of brandy 
and a pair of new shoes for the day— 
marched up to Powell's house at twelve 
@elock at noon, and at the time of Liandilo 
fait, when the conspirators knew that Pow- 
el’s servants would be absent. The only 
persons actually left in the house with him, 
Were an old woman, and a daughter of this 
very Bowen. The conspizators advanced to 
the front duor, and entered the hall where 
the old woman met them. Her they seized 
and bound to the leg of an old ma-sy oak 
table. Powell, attracted to the hall by the 
hole, Was immediately seized and literally 
hewn to pieces in the most horrible manner 
in the presence of the old woman, and of the 
Murderer’s owa daughter, who alarmed at the 
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entrance of so grim a band, had concealed 
herself under this table. The girl from that 
hour lust her senses, and wandered about the 
country, a confirmed maniac. My informant 
often saw this girl at her mother’s, who was 
kind to her, and where she often therefore 
came, having a particular seat by the fire 
always left for her. In a lucid interval, they 
Once ventured to ask her what she recollected 
of this shocking event. She said that she 
believed she had fainted, and on coming to 
herself, saw her father stand with a hatchet 
over her uncle in the act to give him another 
blow, and that she actually saw her uncle’s 
face hanging over his shoulder. At this 
point of the recital, the recollection of the 
horrors of it came upon her so strongly, that 
she fell into one of her most violent fits of 
madness, and they never dared to mention 
the subject afterwards in her presence. 

A fali of snow happening while the mut- 
derers were in the house caused them to be 
tracked and secured, and Bowen and several, 
if not all, of his accomplices were executed. 
Williams made his escape, and was after. 
wards taken as a sailor on board an Ameti- 
can vessel during the war, where he was re- 
coguised by some of his countrymen. He 
made, however, a second escape, as is sup- 
posed through the connivance of some relent- 
ing neighbour, and never was heard of after- 
wards. My informant well recollects two of 
these murderers coming to her mother’s 
house at Cyfarthfa, a few days after the per- 
petration of the outrage, having so long ima- 
naged to elude their pursuers. They were 
equipped as travelling tinkers ; but they had 
new knapsacks, and what was more provoca- 
tive of notice at that moment, very downcast 
and melancholy aspects. They felt by the 
looks which the mustress of the house fixed 
on them that they were suspected, and imme- 
diately hastened away over the hills towards 
Aberdare, where they were secured the next day, 

A fact related by a minister of the Society 
of Friends, shows at once the primitive sim- 
plicity which still prevails in some retired 
districts, and the evident power of faith in 
Providence over the spirit of evil. In one of 
the thinly peopled dales of that very beauti.ul, 
and yet by parts, very bleak and dreary region 
—the Peak of Derbyshire, stood a single 
house far from neighbours. It was inha- 
bited by a farmer and his family, who lived 
in such a state of isolation, so unmolested by 
intruders, and unapprehensive of danger, that 
they were hardly in the habit of fastening 
their dvor at night. The farmer who had a 
great distance to go to market, was some- 
times late before he got back,—late it may 
be supposed according to their habits: for 
in such old-fashioned places, where there is 
nothing to excite and keep alive the atten- 
tion but their daily labour, the good people 
whea the day's duties are at an end, drop into 
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bed almost before the sun himself; and are 
all up, and pursuing their several occupations, 
almost before the sun too. On these occa- 
sions, the good woman used to retire to rest 
at the usual time, and her husband returning 
found no latch nor bolt to obstruct his en- 
trance. But one time the wife hearing some 
one come up to the door, and enter the house 
supposed it was her husband ; but, after the 
usual time had elapsed, and he did not come 
to bed, she got up and went down stairs, 
when her terror and astonishment may be 
imagined, for she saw a great sturdy fellow 
in the act of reconnoitering for plunder. At 
the first view of him, she afterwards said, she 
felt ready to drop; but being naturally cou- 
rageous, and of a deeply religious disposition, 
she immediately recovered sufficient self-pos- 
session to avoid any outcry, and to walk with 
apparent firmness to a chair which stood on 
one side of the fire-place. The marauder 
immediately seated himself in another chair 
which stood opposite, and fixed his eyes 
upon her with a most savage expression. 
Her courage was now almost spent; but re- 
collecting herself, she put up an inward 
prayer to the Almighty for protection, and 
threw herself upon his providence. She im- 
mediately felt her internal strength revive, 
and looked steadfastly at the man, who now 
had drawn from his pocket a large clasp- 
knife, opened it, and with a murderous 
expression in his eyes, appeared ready to 
spring upon her. She however evinced no 
visible emotion; she said not a word; but 
continued to pray for deliverance, or resigna- 
tion; and to look on the fearful man with a 
calm seriousness. He rose up, looked at her, 
then at the knife; then wiped it across his 
hand; then again eagerly glanced at her; 
when, at once, a sudden damp seemed to fall 
upon him ; his eyes seemed to blench before 
her still, fixed gaze; he closed his knife, and 
went out. At a single spring she reached 
the door; shot the bolt with a convulsive 
rapidity, and fell senseless on the floor. 
When she recovered from her swoon, she was 
filled with the utmost anxiety on account of 
her husband, lest the villain shouid meet him 
by the way. But presently she heard his 
well-known step; his well-known voiee on 
finding the door fastened; and let him in 
with a heart trembling with mingled agita- 
tion and thankfulness. Great as had been 
her faith on this occasion, and great the 
interposition of Providence, we may be sure 
that she would not risk the exercise of the 
one, or tempt the other, by neglecting in 
future to shoot the bolt of the door; and her 
husband, at once taught the danger of his 
house and cf his own passage home, made 
it a rule to leave the market-town at least an 
hour earlier after the winter markets. 

The unwelcome visitant in this anecdote is 
one of that class of offenders called “ sturdy 
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rogues.” OF the real “ sturdy rogue ” thy 
city, amongst all its numerous varieties of 
rogues knows nothing. He forms one of the 
terrors of the solitary house. They are sud 
places that he haunts, because he there fing 
opportunities in the absence of the men & 
frighten and bully the women. If he fing 
only a single woman left, as is often the cay 
in harvest time, or at fair or market ti 
when all the family that can leave have lef, 
he then makes the terror of his presences 
means of extorting large booty. What em 
be more fearful than for a single individu) 
but especially for a woman, at a lonely hou, 
whileall the men are absent in the folds g 
elsewhere, to see a huge brawny fellow of i] 
looks come to the door, peering about withs 
suspicious inquisitiveness, armed with ¢ 
sturdy staff, followed, perhaps, by @ strong 
sullen bull-dog, professing himself a tinker, 
a rag-gatherer, a rat-catcher,—any thing, 
under which to hide evil designs? Nothing, 
truly can be more appalling, except when, 
under the garb of a woman, you feel assured 
that you have a man before you; or a troop 
of fellows acting the distressed tradesmen, of 
sailors with nothing on their bodies, perhaps, 
but a pair of trousers, and on their headss 
handkerehief tied. When such sturdy vag» 
bonds come, and first cringe and beg ins 
piteous tone, till, having spied out the real 
nakedness of the place, as to physical 
strength, they rise in their demands, hint 
strange things; instead of going away when! 
desired, walk into the house, grow insolent, 
and at length downright thievish and out 
rageous,—these are circumstances of peculiar 
terror not to be exceeded in human expet- 
ence, and which yet have been often experi- 
enced by the dwellers in solitary houses, 

T have heard a lady describe her sensations 
in such a situation. A figure in a man's 
hat, tied down with an India silk handker 
chief, blue cloak and stuff petticoat, suddenly 
appeared before her, and demanded a su 
of articles of female attire. She offered 
a-crown to be rid of this unpleasant gues, 
fur there was something about her which 
filled the lady with apprehension ; but the 
money was refused, and with a gesture that 
threw open the cloax, and revealed the real 
figure of a man, with naked arms, and ins 
white Marseilles waistcoat. The demand for 
women’s garments was complied with # 
speedily as possible, and the person hastily 
went away. The next day, the lady on goimg 
to the neighbouring town, beheld a large 
handbill in the post-office window, offering & 
reward of 100. for the apprehension of a de 
linquent charged with high crimes and mis 
demeanours, and described as “ a Daue well 
known to the nobility and gentry, haviog 
been master of the ceremonies at Brightoa 
and Tunbridge Wells” It was the very 
description of her yesterday's guest. 
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Useful Arts. 


"EW MACHINE FOR RAISING WATER, COALS, 





Cc. 

‘Tur construction of this power is‘very sim- 
and its steady operation is quite assured. 
chief agent is a pair of wheels; or, if ne- 
, aseries, Moving with their diameters 
in the direction of the weight to be raised,— 
way the shaft of a mine. Taking the one 
of wheels, moving on the same axis, we 
find that, from the end of a radius or arm in 
each, a chain descends, so as to hang on op- 
ite sides of a square To each 
chain are suspended, at different but regu- 
lated distances, quadrangular frames, to the 
upper sides of which strong projecting iron 
tims, moving on the principle of the hinge, 
ge attached. The boxes, or receptacles for 
the weight to be raised, have corresponding 
edges on each side. When the wheel above 
is tuned, and a single box below is placed in 
connexion with the lowest frame, it is caught 
by its rim, and, with one revolution of the 
wheel, is sent up as high as the frame on 
the opposite side to that on which it is bome ; 
here it is again caught and sent up to the ap- 
paratus on the opposite side again, and so 
on, by alternate transmission, it is brought 
to the top of the shaft. The machine being 
kept constantly laden below, and its wheel 
constantly turned above, it follows, that, at 
each revolution of the wheel, a box is deli- 
vered; and thus, in an exceedingly short 
space of time, a vast body of matter can be 
carried up through any depth of shaft. The 
aising of water is pertormed by means of the 
same machinery, only buckets with valves in 
the bottom are used instead of boxes. The 
machine could be most humanely employed, 
in large mines, in quickly sending the work- 
men up or down, to save them from their 
present tedious and tiresome expedients for 

that purpose.— Mining Journal. 


SHOES IMPERVIOUS TO WATER. 
Tus following description of a patent lately 
taken out in the United States, is from the 
Franklin Journal: —“ The soles may be 
made of plaited flax, hemp, or the inner bark 
ofthe linden tree. For the upper part any 
kind of cloth may be used, and the shoes 
lined with linen or cotton. The soles are 
then varnished or covered with the following 
composition :—QOne quart of flax-seed oil, two 
ounces of rosin, half an ounce of white vi- 
trol, which must be boiled together for half 
mhour. After which take four of 
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REVENGE. 

Owen Fe.ruam says:—There is no man 
that seeks revenge, but because he conceives 
he hath had injury done him; and though 
there be a seeming justice in the requital, 
yet, for the most part, it is done by doing 
injury to him that first offered it to us; ano- 
ther doing injury to me, is no excuse fur my 
doing wrung to him. So though it be a 
br both easy and usual; and, as the world 
thinks, savouring of some nobleness, to repay 
a wrong with wrong, yet religion speaks the 
contrary, and tells us, that it is better to ne- 
glect it than requite it. When wrong is done 
us, that which we have to do, is to remove it: 
we are not commissioned to return it; but 
doing wrong again, does no way do the thing. 
What will it ease me when I am _ vext, 
that I may vex another. Can another suffer. 
ing pain take off from my own smart: it is 
but a purer folly to make another weep, 
because 1 have that which grieves me; nay, 
well examined, it is a kind of frenzy, and 
something irrational, because another hath 
done us a mischief, therefore we will hurt 
ourselves by fruitlessly doing him an injury : 
it is, at best, but returning evil fur evil; and 
that, in the favourablest appellation, we can- 
not call less than frailty, which is, indeed, an 
inquination. The right of vengeance rests in 
God alone; and he that takes it out of his 
hand, puts himself in his place; and, while 
we throw a petty vengeance on the head of 
our offending brother, we draw the vengeance 
of the Almighty on our own. When one 
asked Diogenes, how he might take the best 
revenge of his enemy, he answered, by show- 
ing himself un honest and upright man. St. 
Augustine, says that the revengeful man 
makes himself a judge of thuse who may be 
less guilty than himself; it is not only 
against the laws of divinity, but against the 
laws of reason, for a man in his own concern 
to make himself both judge and accuser: 
surely, the best return of injury, is to do good, 
the next to overlook it as a thing beneath us, 
If it be injury, our revenge is in the actor’s 
bosom; what need we do that which his own 
mind within him wili do for us: if it be not 
injury, we ought not then to be angry at all, 
It shows our want of strength, when we let 
this passion master us. All kinds of revenge 
axe destructive of peace and happiness ; and 
it is not a wise man’s part to chuose what is 
so mischievous. W.G.C. 





spitits of turpentine, and two ounces of white 
oak sawdust, which has been exposed twenty- 
four hours to the sun; mix these ingredients 
well together, and put them on the soles of 
the shoes with a brush, or in any other way, 
which, when dried, will render them imper- 
‘ious to water,” 
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Amateur Theatricals in Anglo-India.— 
Never shall I forget,—for these are not un- 
pleasing reminiscences,—the getting up of 
Macbeth, and to say the truth, it was got up 





most respectably, and Matthew Locke’s mu- 
sic was Pamirably performed, under the su- 

rintendence of Foppin who was an excel- 
ent musician. ly beth was under- 
taken by Anstey, son of the celebrated author 
of the Bath Guide. Every body knows how 
rapidly the, beard grows in a hot climate. 
Austey’s was of the blackest tint, and it being 
a warm season of the year, before the fourt 
act it had grown so poe as to render it ac- 
tually necessary for Lady Macbeth to shave 
before she appeared in the fifth. It was, 
however, so sultry behind the scenes, and 
there was so little air in the room appropriated 
to dressing, that Anstey ordered a table with 
a looking-glass and his shaving apparatus to 
be placed on the stage, where there was a 
stronger current. Jn malicious pleasantry, 
some one rang the prompter’s bell, which 
was the constant signal for drawing up the 
curtain. It was most promptly obeyed, and, 
to the amazement of the whole assembled 
fashion of Madras, Tom Anstey was exhi- 
bited in the costume of Lady Macbeth, in 
that most unfeminine part of his toilette. The 
roar, the screams of surprise and merriment, 
that ensued, are beyond description. 

Grecian M.P.P.—In Athens, each mem- 
ber of the senate was paid, (as in England 
once, and as in America at this day,) a mo- 
derate sum for his maintenance ; and at the 
termination of his»trust, peculiar integrity 
was rewarded with money from the public 
treasury.— Bulwer. , 


Quick Witted—Au Irishman, says the 
Edinburgh Courant, having accidentally 
broken # pane in a window of a house ia 
Queen-street, attempted. as fast as he could 
ao of the way, when he was followed 
bythe proprietor, and seized, who exclaimed, 
“ You broke my window, fellow, did you 
not ?”—“ To be sure’ I did,”’ said Pat, “ and 
didn’t you see: me running home for the mo- 
ney to pay for it ?” 

Carriage without Horses.—Such an one 
was advertised in 1790, in London, and 
stated to have only one wheel. The curious 
in mechanics were invited to see it. Many 
of the members of the Society of Arts at- 
tended, and in ardour of expectation, were 
shown a wheelbarrow. 


An Enigma.—At a banquet, where solving 
enigmas was one of the diversions, Alexander 
said to one of his courtiers, “ What is that 
which did not come last. year, and. will -not 
come next year?” A distressed officer start- 


ing up, said, “It certainly must be our 
arrears of pay.” The king was so diverted 
that he commanded him to be paid up, and 
also increased his salary. 


English Palaces.—None of our kings was, 
both by the narrowness of his taste and his 
means, less personally inclined to spend 
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money on the ornantental arts, than ty 
heaven-sent intruder William Ill. Ty 
historians represent him as “ caring pay 
about posterity,”’—“ having no taste for the & 
arts,” and “ miserably distressed for ’ 
“ he found,’? says Dalrymple, “that a 

of England must sometimes be as poor » 
any of his subjects;’? yet William built K 
sington and Hampton Court, and thus ere 
the only edifices that—till the last twenty 
years, could be called palaces in England 
Quarterly Review. 

The Versailles Museum.—The first obses 
vation which strikes one on the prima facia 
of the whole plan, is, that it seems to partake 
sadly of the make-shifé system to places 

t national museum in an%edifice built fer 
domestic pu When all the glories of 
France were to be suitably lodged, the gley 
of French architecture should have been is 
vited to erect them a suitable habitation, 
instead of guartering all the historical pes 
sonages of France, as if at random, in the 
apartments destined for ordinary inhabitants: 
—Clovis and bert in the bed-chambes 
of the maids of honour—Queen Blanche ia 
the dressing-room of. Philippe Egalits—Dy 
guesclin in the corridor with the 
women—Joan. of Arc amongst the frottews 
and footmen—and Francis I. and Henry IV 
in the garret. We do not say this merely ia 
reference. to the nominal absurdity—though 
that is something in a palace where all the 
domestic names, uses, and traditions, are sil 
freyh in every book, and almost in evey 
memory—but because the size, shape, aud 
lighting of apartments destined for domestic 
and familiar : pu can never be fit ‘for 
the. exhibition of enurmous: pictures ;—the 
room that served very well for Madame ds 
Montespan to make her ¢osdetée is heivously 





unsuited for “ Charlemagne delivering hy 
capitularies,”, on twenty square yards of 
canvass.— Ibid. . ‘ ; 


The Purik Sheep.—Duting the day ia 
summer, it is pastured amongst the’ moun, 
tains, but at night, and throughout the winter, 
it finds shelter in a walled yard, or under the 
reof of: its master. In this state, it seeks 
with incessant assiduity, grass, straw, chaff, 
grain, peelings of esculent vegetables, and 
always attends the meals of the family for 
morsels of flour-cake, batley-meal, tea buttered 
and salted; or exhausted tea-leaves, and Will 
pony —_ nibble a bone. a would cf 
an invaluable appendage to the cottige 
the British peels as it could be maintained 
at scarcely any cost.— Moorcroft’s Travels in 
Ladakh and Kashmir. 
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